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When I saw John O'Leary first, every
young Catholic man who had intellectual
ambition fed his imagination with the
poetry of Young Ireland; and the verses
of even the least known of its poets
were expounded with a devout ardour at
Young Ireland Societies and the like, and
their birthdays celebrated. The School of
writers I belonged to tried to found itself
on much of the subject-matter of this
poetry, and, what was almost more in our
thoughts, to begin a more imaginative
tradition in Irish literature, by a criticism
at once remorseless and enthusiastic. It
was our criticism, I think, that set Clarence
Mangan at the head of the Young Ireland
poets in the place of Davis, and put Sir
Samuel Ferguson, who had died with but
little fame as a poet, next in the succession.
Our attacks, mine especially, on verse
which owed its position to its moral or
political worth, roused a resentment which
even 1 find it hard to imagine to-day, and
our verse was attacked in return, and not
for anything peculiar to ourselves, but
for all that it had in common with the